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NOW IS THE TIME 
to carefully consider 


DORMANT SPRAYS 


Best results follow appli- 
cations made during the 
early season. For com- 
plete eradication of scale 
with absolute safety to 
the plant, the outstanding 
spray for that purpose is 


Wikons 
SCALE—0 


SCALE-O may be used on 
evergreens, shrubs and vines 
as well as on deciduous fruit 
and shade trees. Complete dilu- 
tions and spraying instruc- 
tions on each container—or in 
our SCALE-O folder mailed 
on request. 
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Cocoa 
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Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 











Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 








The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" | 








Millions of Farm Acres 


naked hillsides and bare valleys should be 
planted with trees that grow into profitable 
timber crops. Write today for special prices on 
Red Pine, Black Pine, White Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Black Locust, and other trees for re- 
foresting. 


KELSEY NURSERY SEF.VICE 
SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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—Exciting! 
New TREES and SHR UBS 


There isn’t another catalog like our 32-page “Short Guide,” 117 pictures, 
66 in full color. From us you can buy the rarest and most exquisite 
things (grafted, most of them, and balled and burlapped—several times 
transplanted) .... Here are some of them: 


Evergreen Barberries, Heather, Daphne, Pachystima, Leiophyllum, etc. 





Azaleas—50 beautiful sorts Nine dwarf Junipers 
Rhododendrons—84 kinds This unusual cat- }| nwart and Weeping Hem- 
Dove Tree, Franklinia and | log mailed Free ] locks 








Stewartia if you will men- | Flowering Crabs (16 varie- 
Self-fertile American Holly | tion Horticul- ties) 

(New) ture. It’s worth | New Blueberries (marble- 
Cotoneaster (13 varieties) writing for. size) 
Six dwarf Pines and Spruces = Hardy new Hybrid Nut Trees 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
ae RS & £x. 50 Church Street, New York City 


Members NRA, A. A. N. 


And then, we have a complete assortment of small evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs for the nursery or for reforestation. 














Sizes from two inches up. Prices from one-half cent each up. 








Garden Work for Early February 


Gt THE equipment together now for the electric hot bed. Heating the 
hot bed with a lead-covered cable is the modern way and it is much 
more convenient than using manure. If the cable, thermostat and connec- 
tions are on hand well in advance, they may be installed during favorable 
weather. 

Test all old seeds so that fresh supplies in sufficient quantity can be 
ordered from the new seed catalogues. Seeds can be tested between moist 
blotters, in covered clay dishes, and in a number of other ways. 

Tuberous rooted begonias, useful in shady gardens, ought to be started 
next month. Make selections now so that the tubers will arrive in time. 

In Virginia and other southern states boxwoods can be transplanted. 

Grape vines can be pruned in most sections of the country from now on. 
Do not prune during freezing weather. Instructions can be found in the 
libraries of the horticultural societies or obtained from the state colleges. 

Sow the seeds mentioned in the last issue of Horticulture and also those 
of the ever-blooming type of begonia, the vine, Cobaea scandens, and the 
grass, Pennisetum longistylum. 

Amaryllis bulbs that are in pots in the cellar need but very little water 
until they come into flower, after which they should be kept growing 
constantly until next Fall. 

The pruning of fruit trees and ornamental shrubs may be done when- 
ever the weather is not too cold. Fruit tree pruning should not be severe. 
Broken limbs and those which cross or chafe should be removed, always 
with a sharp saw. Shrubs which bloom early cannot be pruned now 
without sacrificing the Spring bloom. 

Painting the egg clusters of the gypsy moth on tree trunks or buildings 
with creosote will greatly reduce the number of caterpillars next Summer. 




















On the First Page 
of Our New Catalog 


"THERE. on the first page, 
you will find our sweeping 
guarantee. A guarantee that 
is just like so much success 
insurance on every Root- 
Strength, Hardy Plant or 
Rock Plant you buy from 
Wayside. 
Send for the catalog and see 
for yourself that there is not 





another nursery anywhere 
that so unreservedly protects 
every dollar its customers 
spend forplants. Thiscatalog 
contains many new things— 
thoroughly tested ones that 
you will want. There are cul- 
tural directions covering each 
plant. Send for this catalog. 














Wayside Gardens 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio | | 





AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 
Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 









., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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The Wilt-Less 
Flower Cutter 


Gives stems a sharp, slicing 
cut,—slant-wise— No crush- 
ing; no cell clogging. Aids 
water absorption. Flowers 
keep longer — Cut The Wilt- 
Less Way. 


$1.50 postpaid in U. S. 
Live Agents Wanted 


THE ULLMAN CO. 


Northampton, Mass. 
















xe \of each (value 60c) free 

nos: With every order for Vicks 
. a ds amounting to $1 or 
more. Write today for Vicks 
Garden and Floral Guide free. 


Garden Guide F RE E 
JAMES VICK, 283 Pleasant Street, 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Oan be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In ate pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
lants $1.00 each postpaid 

I neta INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 
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MBUR FIGCULIURE 


Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


New York Botanical Garden Annual Meeting 


At the 39th annual meeting of the New York Botanical 
Garden, which was held Monday, January 8, in the office in 
New York City of Henry W. de Forest, president of the board 
of managers, the officers were re-elected as follows: President, 
Henry W. de Forest; vice-presidents, Henry de Forest Baldwin 
and John L. Merrill; treasurer, John L. Merrill; secretary, 
Director E. D. Merrill; assistant secretary, Marshall A. Howe; 
business manager, Henry de la Montagne, Jr. 


Five new managers elected are: Joseph R. Swan, president 
of the Guaranty Company; Marshall Field, who, besides his 
business activities, is known for important horticultural work 
carried on at his estate on Long Island; Dr. D. T. Mac- 
Dougall, research associate of the Carnegie Institution; Mrs. 
Elon H. Hooker, chairman of the advisory council of the 
New York Botanical Garden, who is replacing Mrs. Arthur 
H. Scribner, resigned; and Dr. L. H. Bailey, formerly dean of 
the College of Agriculture of Cornell University, and author 
of many well-known books on horticulture. Five retiring 
managers re-elected were Henry de Forest Baldwin, George S. 





Brewster, Childs Frick, Adolph Lewisohn, and Henry Lock- 
hart, Jr. 

Dr. E. D. Merrill, director of the garden, said in his report 
that significant new activities during 1933 included an exhibit 
of plants for home aquariums, which will be continued dur- 
ing the early part of this year, and the issuing for the first 
time of a seed list which includes 500 species and varieties, a 
number of which have never before been available from such 
a source. 

In the greenhouses, Dr. Merrill pointed out, succulents have 
been planted in a naturalistic manner. The collections of 
ferns, cycads, aroids, bromeliads, bananas, begonias and 
orchids have been arranged to make the plants appear as 
though they were growing in their native haunts rather than 
being displayed in pots or tubs. The special greenhouse of 
seasonal flowering plants has been continued this Winter. 


A Model Conservatory in Cincinnati, Ohio 


The city of Cincinnati, Ohio, has replaced the greenhouses 
at Eden Park with a new conservatory which can be regarded 
as a model and where educational as well as beautiful flower 


ye 


A view through the Palm House at the Eden Park Conservatory in Cincinnati, Ohio 
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exhibitions are being made. The conservatory includes a palm 
house, a fern house, a show house, a small propagating- 
hospital house and a service power house. The main entrance 
is through a foyer at the west end of the palm house. The 
greatest height of the conservatory is 45 feet, and it contains 
18,900 square feet of floor space. 

The collection in the conservatory includes about 1,500 
specimens exclusive of the show house material, which is not 
permanently planted. In the collection are plants from many 
parts of the world, among them orchids and aquatics. The 
conservatory is open to the public and has become one of the 
most important features of the public park system. 





Coming Camellia Show in Norfolk, Va. 

The second annual camellia show to be given under the 
auspices of the Norfolk Garden Club, Norfolk, Va., will be 
held the second week in March. The definite date is to be 
announced later. There will be exhibits from Magnolia Gar- 
dens and other southerm growers. Shadow boxes with camel- 
lias in artistic arrangements will be an interesting feature. 
Several prizes will be offered, including a sweepstakes prize. 
Further information may be obtained from Mrs. James Mann, 
North Shore Point, Norfolk, Va. 





Cactus and Succulent Society Officers 

The election of officers of the Cactus and Succulent Society 
of America was conducted by mail, ballots being received from 
as far away as Australia, England and Canada. The officers 
chosen are as follows: President, Charles G. Adams, re-elected; 
vice-president, Mrs. Margaret C. Samuels; secretary, Ted 
Hutchison, re-elected; treasurer, Robert W. Poindexter, Jr., 
re-elected. The executive board consists of Howard E. Gates, 
Wright M. Pierce, and Fred Benedict. The society has as its 
honorary president Dr. N. L. Britton and the president emeri- 
tus is Dr. A. D. Houghton. 





New Officer in the Gladiolus Society 

H. O. Evans of Cleveland and Bedford, Ohio, has been 
elected to the executive committee chairmanship of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Merton W. Wentworth of Battle Creek, Mich., recently. 
Mr. Evans has been a member of the society's executive com- 
mittee for several years. When the American Gladiolus Society 
held its annual exhibition in Cleveland in 1931 he was di- 
rector of the show. 





English Daffodil Conference in 1935 ‘ 

The Royal Horticultural Society will hold a daffodil con- 
ference in conjunction with the annual daffodil show, April 
9-12, 1935. All interested are invited to have their names 
registered so that the program may be sent to them when it is 
available. Letters should be addressed to the Secretary, Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 





Extension Schools in New York State 

The first school for florists, nurserymen and gardeners in 
Westchester County, N. Y., will be held at the County Center 
in White Plains on February 5 and 6. This course is sponsored 
by the Westchester County Farm Bureau. A similar school 
that is entering its third year will be held at the State Institute 
of Applied Agriculture, Farmingdale, Long Island, on Febru- 
ary 7 through 9. All the speakers are from Cornell University. 





Free Lecture Course in Chicago 

A free lecture course on practical garden subjects will be held 
from February 7 to March 16 inclusive under the direction of 
Mr. August Koch, chief horticulturist at the Garfield Park 
refectory in Chicago. The lectures will be given by members 
of the staff. A complete schedule has been issued. 
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GARDEN CLUB NATIONAL COUNCIL 


HE Executive Board of the National Council of State 

Garden Club Federations met at the Hotel Lexington, New 
York City, on January 13. Members were present from 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. Three new 
states were admitted to membership: The Garden Clubs of 
Mississippi, president, Mrs. D. G. Rafferty, Pass Christian, 
and secretary, Mr. Ben Arthur Davis, Meridian; New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Garden Clubs, president, Mrs. Harold M. 
Smith, Portsmouth, and secretary, Professor J. R. Hepler, 
Durham; Virginia Federation of Garden Clubs, president, 
Mrs. Ambrose C. Ford, Clifton Forge. 

Mrs. William Crocker of New York, horticulturist, re- 
ported that the garden clubs are turning to scientific study, 
ecology being much desired. Mrs. Julian Wingo of Georgia, 
chairman of junior gardens, sent a very complete report show- 
ing steady gains in this work in nearly all states. 

Mrs. Alden Vose of Connecticut, chairman of lectures and 
lantern slides, reported increasing demands for the national 
council illustrated lectures, and told of her plans for new 
lectures. She asked that the clubs send her their programs. 

Mrs. Frost of Arkansas, president’s substitute, spoke of 
the work in her state, which is very active in junior gardens 
and conservation. Much work on the highways is being done 
with C WA labor. Mrs. O. W. Dynes of Illinois said her 
federation is at work on their Spring flower show, which 
promises to surpass any they have held. The Hawthorne 
Garden Club, of 160 men, has joined the Illinois federation. 

Mrs. James Baird of New York announced the coming 
tenth anniversary of the New York federation, which will be 
celebrated with a luncheon at the Hotel Roosevelt in March. 
It was requested that the federations send copies of their year 
books to all state presidents and to the national council officers 
and chairmen. 

Mrs. Frank Stearns of Ohio reported the formation of a 
Council of Roadside Beautification in her state. They have 
obtained from their governor a large appropriation for this 
work, and progress has already been made. Garden center 
work is very active in Ohio and state headquarters have been 
established in Cleveland. A radio program is given each month. 

Mrs. Kemble White of West Virginia announced that the 
White Sulphur Springs Garden Club is planning a wild 
flower show for Easter week. There will be exhibits of flora 
and fauna from the Luray Caverns, which are not found else- 
where south of the Arctic Circle. Mrs. White also told of their 
endeavor and failure to get a state landscape architect for their 
state, and of great damage which had been done to shrubs and 
trees by CWA workers. 

Mrs. Harold Smith of New Hampshire reported an active 
federation of 13 clubs, and also a weekly radio program. 

Mrs. Ambrose C. Ford of Virginia reported 31 clubs, and 
much work against billboards. Garden centers are being de- 
veloped in Virginia as well as six new state parks. 

Mrs. Elliott Averett of Chatham, N. J., was appointed 
chairman of the nominating committee. This committee will 
be elected at the annual meeting in Michigan, in June. A vote 
of thanks was given to Mrs. Edgar J. Smith of Newton High- 
lands, Mass., for her leaflet on the advantages of a federation, 
which is now in use in all the member states. 


BOTANIC GARDEN OFFERS COURSE 


i yreeugegy men and women and week-end gardeners will 

have an opportunity to attend a course in practical garden- 
ing which will begin Saturday afternoon, February 3, at 3 p.m., 
at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. The course 
consists of five exercises, one each Saturday, continuing through 
March 3. The course is to be conducted by Mr. Montague Free, 
horticulturist at the garden. 














TRAILING PLANTS COME INTO THEIR OWN 


The number of varieties available for 
house decoration is increasing rapidly 


use in the home of plants with a trailing habit of 

growth. Old-fashioned wire plant stands have for the 
most part given way to wrought iron stands of artistic design. 
Wrought iron, of course, is to be found in wall brackets in 
which trailing plants are particularly appropriate. Then there 
are hanging pots of various types, hanging plant shelves for 
the wall and more recently lighting fixtures such as push-pin 
wall lamps and floor lamps with accommodations for plants 
of a trailing nature. Many homes have window shelves of 
glass and there is now available an adjustable metal window 
shelf which may be placed in the window at the ledge or at 
the lock that fits windows of different widths. This shelf will 
accommodate small potted plants of various types and trailing 
plants are unusually beautiful when silhouetted in the window. 

Everyone knows the English ivy in its various forms but 
the florist shops and greenhouses have other plants of a more 
unconventional nature. One of the newest is a tropical vine 
called botanically Nephthytus liberica. The large dark green 
leaves are more or less arrow~head shaped and the stem is 
fleshy. Florists sometimes train the plants on sticks but they 
may be grown as a trailing plant of unusual character and 
hardiness. Being tropical in nature, nephthytus will grow in 
‘either soil or clear water and it will even continue to thrive in 
a shady place. 

Other vine-like plants have come into prominence in the 
last few years, particularly Vitis rhomboidea or the Japanese 
gtape as it is commonly called, which has glossy, deep cut, 
woodbine-like foliage and which makes a luxuriant growth. 
Other desirable trailing vines are Philodendron cordatum and 
Pothos aureus, both of which are closely related. These vines 
are aroids which look somewhat alike, having large leaves but 
the pothos being variegated. Incidentally, although Pothos 
aureus is known as such in the trade, it is correctly Scindapsus 
aureus. 

With the mention of trailing plants many persons will 
point at once to old favorites such as the St. Bernard lily, 
Anthericum liliago; the strawberry geranium, Saxifraga 
sarmentosa; the ivy-leaved geranium which is more of a 
Summer-flowering subject; the Kenilworth ivy, Cymbalaria 
muralis; and the wandering jew, Tradescantia fluminensis. 
It is true that few of these plants can be surpassed in reliabil- 
ity. Persons having difficulty with the wandering jew may 
have better luck with it if they can grow it in a cool place. A 
near relative of the wandering jew is the trailing plant of the 
same name with striped leaves that are purple below and 
known as Zebrina pendula. 

A lacy effect may be gained with the climbing fig, Ficus’ 
pumila. This plant is frequently seen in conservatories, where 
it clings to the walls and makes a wonderful covering. Small 
plants are of a trailing nature, however, and the leaves are 
only an inch long. As a matter of interest the climbing fig 
belongs to the same genus as the popular rubber plant and the 
curious banyan tree of India. 

In some containers the old favorite wax-plant, Hoya carnosa, 
might be used. If the plant seems to grow but little during the 
Winter, one should not be alarmed, because this is its nature. 
In contrast to this old-timer is the novelty nasturtium Golden 
Gleam, useful in a sunny window as a trailing plant and 
bearing double, golden-yellow blossoms. It must be admitted 
that not everyone will succeed with it, however, because of the 
blight that insect pests cast upon it. 

Other annuals might be included in the list of trailing 
plants, including balcony petunias, the basket type of lobelia 
and the lantana Lavender Queen. No doubt these would do 


Mi opportunities are being offered every year for the 


better in the Summer out of doors but they are used in limited 
amounts indoors in the Winter. The coleus Trailing Queen is 
a more typical hanging plant. The mealy bug must be guarded 
against, and yet in spite of it Trailing Queen is an excellent 
subject. 

In the steam-heated home succulents in variety have gained 
much favor in recent years because of their ability to stand 
abuse. In the succulent class are to be found a number of 
desirable trailing plants as for instance Sedum tortuosum. 
Selection can also be made from the fig marigolds or mesem- 
bryanthemums. Some crassulas are satisfactory as for instance 
C. lycopodioides with slender branches covered with curious 
scale-like leaves. A much coarser growth is made by one of the 
aloes, A. ciliaris. There are many other succulents, especially 
varieties of sedums, that may be used. 

One may occasionally find begonias which will very well 
answer the purpose as, for instance, B. foliosa. Unlike nearly 
all other begonias, this one has fern-like foliage and trailing 
stems. It is very lovely in a hanging basket but it should have 
moist air and a northeast window. Then, too, there is B. glau- 
cophylla scandens, which is also effective in a hanging basket. 
Its leaves are light green, deeply veined and the edges slightly 
ruffled. For Summer flowering the Lloydi begonias can be 
used in a basket or window box, but they should not get full 
exposure to the sun. Seedlings from February-sown seed will 
bloom in the Summer. 

There is an endless miscellany of plants from which to 
choose. The list might include a grass that is botanically 
Isolepis gracilis (Scirpus cernuus), corizema which requires a 
cool place, Asparagus sprengeri if a bushy plant is wanted, 
Fragaria indica with yellow flowers and scarlet fruit, Sela- 
ginella denticulata which needs a damp soil and humid at- 
mosphere, and for Summer use Lysimachia nummularia. For 
Summer bloom, Campanula isophylla is superb, and much is 
being said now about C. fragilis. 
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The Japanese Grape makes an excellent subject for wall brackets 











ADDING VARIETY TO THE GARDEN 


More new annuals of apparent merit 
which are listed in the current catalogues 


all-American contest appeared in the December 1, 1933, 

issue of Horticulture. Since that time many other novelty 
annuals that either did not win prizes or that had not been 
entered in competition have come to light. They are worth 
serious consideration by all amateur gardeners. Because of 
their merit many of them have been given prominent places in 
the current seed catalogues. 

The rudbeckias will receive more attention this year as a 
result of the introduction from England of the variety Kel- 
vedon Star. This is an annual variety with long stems for 
cutting. Although there may be some variation in the form 
and color of the flowers, they have, nevertheless, dark brown 


A REVIEW of the annual flowers that won prizes in the 





Seed of the new Rudbeckia Kelvedon Star should be sown 
in February or March 


central discs. The deep golden colored petals are marked with 
a mahogany zone. No doubt, the best results will be obtained 
by sowing the seeds early, even in February, and ‘setting the 
small plants out during the middle of April at a distance of 
18 inches apart. One may expect three-foot-high plants that 
will begin to flower in June and continue throughout the 
Summer and Autumn. 

Of the scabiosas not previously mentioned in Horticulture, 
Blue Cockade, a deep azure blue, is an interesting annual. The 
flower heads are conical in shape and very deep. 

Every year there is something new in zinnias, attention 
now being centered upon a midget strain producing a mixture 
of semi-double and double flowers in attractive color com- 


binations. The small‘ flowers will be useful for bouquets in 
small vases and bowls. 

Sweet pea novelties from across the water this year include 
Dainty, a pure white heavily flushed with pale pink, Flaming 
Torch, a brilliant flaming orange-scarlet color flushed with 
copper, and Mahogany which has a copper sheen. 

Several strains of cascade chrysanthemums, which are com- 
ing into popularity as conservatory plants, are to be found in 
the catalogues this year. It is surprising to find seeds of a 
double dwarf early flowering fuchsia listed this year, but 
fuchsias have been gaining in popularity recently and this 
one, in a mixture of colors, may be used as a pot plant or in 
porch boxes. Five months are required to get flowering plants 
from seed. 

An extra early flowering strain of the Heavenly Blue type 
of morning glory called Clark’s Blue will, no doubt, attract 
attention. 

A new variety of biennial pentstemon, Moreton Gems, has 
been developed which will bloom the first year from seed and 
yet with protection will live over Winter and flower the 
second Summer. Well-grown plants reach a height of three 
feet and have long spikes of two-inch tubular flowers colored 
all shades of pink, rose, red and lilac with white throat. 

There is always something new in petunias, one not pre- 
viously mentioned, the netted Blue Gem, being particularly 
prominent this year. It is a balcony variety which means that 
it can be grown in a window box, basket or even as a bedding 
plant. The flowers are steel blue netted and veined with deep 
violet. Many amateurs favor the fringed type of petunia. In 
this group is Gottfried Michaelis of a compact habit of growth 
which has bright amaranth-red flowers with dark throats, and 
Lace Veil, a dwarf white variety. Eleanor Blue is of the dwarf 
bedding type making uniform growth and it is an even mid- 
blue color. 

Almost every season sees the introduction of new larkspurs. 
Of the dwarf double stock-flowered type, Enchantress, colored 
a soft salmon-pink, is in the forefront. It makes compact, free- 
branching plants. Then thereis also the variety Adorable, 
colored lilac shading to deeper blue, with double flowers, and 
Rosamond, a pure pink, which flowers two weeks earlier than 
most varieties. The color is sparkling and intense. 

New poppies include the Gartref strain of Iceland poppies 
in a range of art shades with four-and-one-half-inch blooms, 
and Fairy, a giant Shirley of bush form, with six-inch flowers, 
each having a Maltese cross in the center. 

Every amateur who has tried growing snapdragons in the 
garden appreciates the fact that the earlier the plants can be 
had in flower the better. Thus an improved early flowering 
type of snapdragon now available will be a boon to everyone. 
This new strain makes two-and-one-half-foot-high plants 
that are in full bloom one month ahead of other varieties. 
There is a variety of colors to select from such as rose-pink, 
soft pink, bright yellow, bright scarlet and pure white. 

The Golden Gleam nasturtium created a stir in gardening 
circles two years ago. The color range of double nasturtiums 
that can be grown from seeds has now been extended to include 
variations from lemon-yellow to brilliant scarlet. It will be 
just pot luck as to what colors one will get because the seeds 
are of hybrid origin and there may be variation in the 
doubling of the blossoms, too. 

One of the most startling innovations of the season is a 
new pink salvia named Welwyn from the fact that it has been 
grown and selected for several years on the estate of Mrs. 
Harold I. Pratt of Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. Amateurs have 
realized recently that new colors could be had in the scarlet 
sage type of salvia but salmon-pink strikes a new color note 
in salvias. Naturally the seed should be sown early indoors 
or under glass to get flowering-size plants by June. 
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EVERAL points in the interesting article, ““Coaxing the 

Winter Birds’ (Horticulture, December 15) need further 

explanation, particularly those dealing with the habits of 
fruit-eating birds. 

The article mentions that fruit-eating species feed the ber- 
ries of loniceras to their young. It is a well-known fact that 
practically all species of birds hatch their young between 
April 15 and June 1, and that most of the nestlings are flying 
about by June 15. While some birds continue to feed their 
young after these have left the nest, practically all nestlings are 
feeding themselves long before July 1. Since the earliest of the 
bush honeysuckles do not ripen their fruits before the second 
or third week in July, only those species which raise more 
than one brood a season will find the loniceras useful for food. 
As all but a few species raise only one brood, it would hardly 
pay to set out loniceras with this purpose in mind. 

This point is not of major importance in itself, but it 
deserves emphasis for another reason. Since fruits are not 
available during nesting season (and might be too low in 
nutritive value even if they were available) all fruit-eating 
species feed insects to their young. Even so avid a fruit-eater 
as the bluebird relies almost entirely on insect food for its 
nestlings. This means that during nesting season, the fruit- 
eaters are fully as valuable for insect-destroying as those which 
at other seasons live on bugs and flies. Since a nestling will 
often eat its own weight in insects every day, the number of 
harmful insects destroyed by a pair of fruit-eating birds is 
tremendous. The average brood of bluebirds, for instance, 
may account for two or three pounds of pests. 


NOTHER point which deserves emphasis is that fruits 
which are eaten most greedily by birds are not the best 
sorts for Winter feeding. For instance, the writer mentions that 
the fruits of the Japanese barberry, Berberis thunbergi, are not 
eaten readily by most species, as is the case with the sumacs. 
This undoubtedly is true, yet this is exactly what makes valu- 
able Winter reserve foods of these species. When every other 
shrub and tree in the neighborhood has been stripped of its 
fruits, these two species will retain their berries. he same is 
true of the snowberry, Symphoricarpos racemosus, and of the 
holly. While the hawthorns are eaten somewhat more readily, 
they also make excellent reserve food against the time when all 
other fruits are gone. The author also fails to mention several 
of the most desirable species for Summer feeding. Of 
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accurate check has been possible. For instance, the sapphire 
berry, Symplocos paniculata, does not even appear on check 
lists, yet is so attractive to all species that the fruits are hardly 
ripe before the shrub is stripped. With wider distribution this, 
as well as other rare varieties, will undoubtedly prove to be a 
valuable shrub for attracting desirable birds. This is true also 
of the beauty berry, Callicarpa purpurea, which is a mass of 
birds during fruiting season wherever it grows. 


NOTHER matter which deserves emphasis is that of fur- 
nishing nesting sites for birds. Entirely too much stress 
has been laid on bird-houses, when it is known that less than 
a dozen species will use them. By providing a tangle of dew- 
berry vines, many ground-nesting species can be induced to 
make their homes under the spiny branches. A thick planting 
of Aralia spinosa (the devil’s walking stick) will furnish a safe 
spot for the nests of those birds that like to be off the ground. 
Protecting trees by a planting of some brutal-thorned 
climbing rose such as Dr. Van Fleet is a good way to ward 
off marauding cats and protect fledglings. Do not clean up 
the hedgerows, but let them grow into a perfect tangle. Head 
back trees to form a pocket of small branches; practically 
every tree so treated will be occupied by a tree nester. 
Another way to encourage birds is to furnish nesting mate- 
rial, such as strips of raffia, rags in various colors, tobacco 
stems and plain mud. 


Bee Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has a question box 

period at each of its annual meetings. Among the questions 

asked and answered at the last meeting was one which is con- 

stantly coming to me and I am glad to repeat the answer which 

was given in Philadelphia. Here is the question and the answer: 
How can wisterias be made to bloom? 

Wisterias grown from seed often may not bloom for many years. When 
a plant seems to have made sufficient woody growth to insure bloom and 
still does not bloom it should be cut back heavily and grafted from a 
blooming plant. This can be done by most nurserymen and the well 
developed root system will insure quick, strong growth. 

Root pruning, both cutting out the tap-root and cutting back fibrous 
roots (just as if it were about to be moved) are great helps in forcing a 
vine to bloom. Wisteria is a gross feeder and as long as it can find good 
soil and room to spread its roots it will continue to make woody growth 
and not take the trouble to bloom. When the root system ceases to expand 
the flower buds develop. 

When buying new plants make certain that they are grafted stock. 





first importance is the elderberry, Sambucus canadensis, 
on which more than 100 species feed. Even more 
popular (particularly with the ground species) are the 
blackberries and raspberries. One hundred and eighteen 
different birds find the fruits of this genus to their 
liking. Another valuable shrub, both for late Summer 
and early Winter, is the bayberry, Myrica caroliniensis, 
which attracts more than 70 species. The mulberry is 
valuable, of course, as it is eaten by more than 50 
species, but it provides food for only a few weeks. The 
same is true of the blueberry, eaten by 67 species. How- 
ever, the blueberry requires special conditions for 
growth, and is no more valuable than the various 
species of prunus, particularly P. padus, the European 
bird cherry, eaten by more than 70 species. 

Of course, it is not safe to judge the value of a fruit- 
ing tree or shrub simply by the number of species which 
have been identified as eating its berries, although the 
more species identified, the more certain we are to 
attract the birds we want. On the other hand, many 
desirable shrubs have such limited distribution that no 








Birds are particularly fond of the sapphire berry 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 

Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1933-34 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt ts made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year or in 1932 will not be permitted to make an entry 
in the 1934 competition. Year Books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1. 


THE STORY OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Dear Sir: Kindly give me some information about the fertilizer known as 
superphosphate occasionally mentioned in Horticulture. How do superphos- 
phate and acid phosphate differ? 


UPERPHOSPHATE is identical with acid phosphate, the 
two terms denoting one and the same article. The former 
name has been in use in European countries ever since the 
fertilizer was first developed, while in the United States up 
to a few years ago the trade insisted on using the latter. 
Finally, in 1929, the American Fertilizer Association passed 
a resolution to the effect that after January 1, 1930, it should 
be known as superphosphate exclusively, because of the mis- 
leading interpretation the name acid phosphate gave. From the 
word acid in this name the consumer often deduced that it 
must be strongly acid in nature and hence tend to sour the soil 
if used liberally, neither of which is true. 

The base material used in the manufacture of superphos- 
phate is phosphate pebble rock mined in open pits of old river 
beds in Florida, Tennessee and other southern states. This 
pebble rock is ground to a very fine powder (200 to 300 
mesh). This powder is then treated with sulphuric acid, after 
which the material is dried and ground again. It is then ready 
for packing. The sulphuric acid treatment makes the plant 
food available. . 

In American commercial fertilizers, superphosphate forms 
the basis and as a rule by far more than half of the content. 
Because it is a native product and because it is relatively cheap, 
at times its use is abused. In a well-balanced chemical fertilizer 
for general purposes superphosphate should not exceed 50 
per cent. Superphosphate is the source of two of the four plant 
food elements (calcium and phosphorus) that are usually 
lacking in soils, the other two being nitrogen and potash. 
Superphosphate is often used alone when the soil analyses 
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show a deficiency in phosphorus only. However, its most 
beneficial use is in connection with organic barnyard manures. 
All these natural fertilizers are deficient in phosphorus and 
by adding superphosphate in the right proport’on the value of 
these manures can be greatly increased. 

Seed stores and other fertilizer dealers seldom stock super- 
phosphate because of its destructive action to the containers, 
such as bags and barrels. If they are held for any length of 
time, they are destroyed. This is probably due to the action of 
phosphoric acid on the containers. Superphosphate today 
comes as a light gray colored powder with a faint sulphuric 
acid smell and in different grades analyzing 14, 16, 20, or 24 
per cent of total phosphoric acid. It is the cheapest source of 
phosphorus that we have in this country and it can be recom- 
mended in mixed fertilizers as well as alone. 


Clifton, N. J. —August Henniger. 


ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY OF OHIO 


EAR SIR: In a recent number of Horticulture you men- 
tioned two rock garden societies that have recently been 
formed. It may be of interest to those planning to start new 
societies to learn of the activities of the Rock Garden Society 
of Ohio, which is the oldest organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

This society has two classes of membership—active and 
corresponding. The active members are those who attend the 
regular monthly meetings, and live within a radius of fifty 
miles of Cincinnati. The qualification for membership is that 
an applicant must have some knowledge of alpines, and be 
prepared to read an occasional paper on some aspect of rock 
gardening. 

Corresponding members are those from other parts of this 
country and Europe, who are recognized as experts on this 
subject. Among this class we have as members such well- 
known authorities as Mr. Stephen Hamblin and Mrs. Louise 
B. Wilder. These persons contribute an occasional article, 
which is distributed to both active and corresponding mem- 
bers. 

Every year the society publishes a creditable exchange seed 
list, which is sent not only to members, but also to botanical 
gardens, which in return furnisk us with their lists. Members 
are frequently able to obtain valuable and much sought-for 
seeds. The address of the corresponding secretary is Mrs. E. C. 
Wise, 116 Tenth St., Dayton, Ky. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. —Robert M. Senior, President. 


THE ANNUAL VIOLA RAFINESQUI 


IOLA rafinesqui, sometimes known as wild pansy, seems 

practically unknown to gardeners, although it has some 
possibilities as a Spring ground cover for tulip borders and the 
like. A single plant is most insignificant, but a mass is 
attractive. 

According to Gray’s ‘‘Manual,”’ this little annual is native 
from New York to Michigan, and southward to Georgia and 
Texas. In this locality it comes up during any warm week in 
January, and begins blooming on sunny south slopes almost 
as early as the chickweed. It reaches best bloom, however, 
while hyacinths and tulips are at their height. The plants in 
their first stage look like miniature pansy plants. They often 
begin blooming when an inch tall. 

As the season advances, they increase in height to six or 
more inches, branch freely from the base, and are covered 
with bloom. Left to themselves, they carpet square yards of 
space, giving the same effect as a patch of bluets. They seem 
to bloom just as freely on bare yellow clay, bare shale slopes, 
or along the roadside, as on the rich soil of the asparagus bed. 
The season of showy bloom is several weeks in duration. 
With the coming of hot weather, the plant disappears almost 
overnight, leaving behind only widely scattered seed. 


South Carrollton, Ky. —Maud R. Jacobs. 











GARDEN CLUB MEMBERS STUDY JUDGING 


Many new ideas are brought out 
at New York’s annual school 


for amateur flower show judges and exhibitors under 
the direction of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 

York State held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
January 15-17. The chairman, Mrs. Jerome Coombs, greeted 
the members and introduced the first speaker, Mrs. Wheeler 
Peckham, who said that putting on a flower show is the most 
important work that a garden club can do, because it teaches 
many people outside a garden club an appreciation of flowers. 
The object of a flower show is to promote better horticulture, 
and only a well organized show, based on a good schedule, 
correct staging and proper judging will do this. A good 
schedule is one that can be carried out. It should be based on 
the season and the material available at that time, and should 
be briefly but carefully worded, and also carefully punctuated. 
The object of a schedule is to protect the exhibitors from each 
other—to separate amateurs or novices from the professionals. 

The duties of the committee, the exhibitors and the judges 
should be made clear to all. Not more than one-third of the 
total space should be given to arrangement classes. The object 
of these classes should be to promote interest in horticulture. 

There should be a proper proportion of judges who are 
familiar with the special classes. They must judge by the 
schedule of that particular show. Any objections to it should 
be written and sent to the club president or to the chairman 
of the committee. It is wise to have only a few classes so that 
the show may be well staged in the hall where it is held. 

Exhibitors must conform to the rules or be disqualified, 
although the judge may ask the committee if he can be lenient 
with novices. If the committee will go around and help the 
exhibitors while they are staging their exhibits much trouble 
will be avoided. Help the exhibitors, but do not baby them 
or they will not learn, but will repeat the error next year. The 
judges should not go into the hall until ready to begin judg- 
ing, and the public and the exhibitors should not be admitted 
to the room while they are at work. 


How Judges Should Proceed 


HE judge should first look at the show as a whole, inquire 

if it is about the usual standard, and if he is told that there 
has just been a bad storm, he may judge the show more 
leniently. He should first look at the class as a whole. There 
are usually one or two outstanding exhibits, and some of the 
exhibits may be eliminated because they are out of condition 
or they may be disqualified because they do not conform to 
schedule. These reasons are important and should be written 
on the cards. 

The outstanding exhibit should be judged first, and the 
judge should not allow his personal likes and dislikes to in- 
fluence his decision. The greatest difficulty comes in the close 
contests, and here the judges should use the scale of points. 
If the exhibits scale alike in most things, consider the diffi- 
culties in production. If there are close contests in the horti- 
cultural classes, consider the number of new, rare or difficult 
varieties. The judge should not allow others to overcome his 
better judgment. He should have a real reason and stick to it. 
He should send in written commendations as well as criticisms. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. F. J. Swift, president of the 
National Council of State Garden Club Federations, was pre- 
sented, and spoke briefly to the members. Mr. Benjamin Y. 
Morrison of Washington, D. C., the speaker of the afternoon, 
who spoke on “Cultural Judging of Specimens and Classes,”’ 
was wittily introduced by Mr. Richardson Wright, who said 
that a man who can call a mixed salad by its botanical names 


> aged 250 persons were enrolled in the fourth course 


has an appalling amount of knowledge. He warmly com- 
mended Mr. Morrison's work in horticulture, and said he was 
doing more than any man in America to lift it above the 
zinnia stage. 


How Culture Affects Judging 


R. MORRISON believes the only way to become a good 
judge is to garden for a great many years, and then to 
exhibit for a great many years. In the beginning, gardening 
was a matter of food. The essential thing was to produce a 
larger crop. And so every state still has a class for the biggest 
pumpkin and the largest dahlia. This is merely a stage in our 
development, but some never get beyond it. The basic idea is 
to fertilize to increase the crop, then to improve quality, and 
finally to fool the seasons. To produce increased amounts, 
selection of the strongest individuals was advised as well as 
fertilizing. To improve quality, use the various cultural prac- 
tices—a good judge should be familiar with these. The same 
factors are involved as in the first case. The right amount of 
the right food should be given at the right time. This regu- 
lates the activities of the plant. The time element is controlled 
by cold frames, hot beds and greenhouses. It is a man-made 
program put over on nature. 

As a judge, you must know what these practices mean to 
the plant. You must first know the plant in its native state, as 
too much food may change the character of the ideal type. It 
is impossible to judge varying types by the same rule for 
cultural practices sometimes change the habit of the plant. 

There is such a thing as a plant having too much bloom. 
Too much food, given at the wrong season, may change the 
true color. Judges should know the difference between garden 
grown flowers and those that are hothouse grown. There is 
greater clarity of color in those grown under glass. The color 
of garden grown flowers is affected by changes of temperature. 


Cutting and Disbudding Flowers 


ISBUDDING usually affects the length of the flower stem. 

Fertilizer also affects it, and will also change the color of 

the foliage. Every plant has a cycle of growth, and there is a 
strategic moment to cut flowers for exhibition. 

To show red or orange cupped narcissi, cut them before 
they are open, as the sun fades the brilliant color. White nar- 
cissi, on the contrary, should not be cut until they are fully 
open and the sun has bleached out the yellow tones, leaving 
the flower pure white. The judges, of course, should be 
familiar with the ideal type—the essence of each plant, and 
the schedules should carry a very clear statement of the size, 
form and texture. 

Do not change the character of a flower by disbudding. 
Carnations are usually disbudded, thus producing one perfect 
flower on a long stem. But the Lilian Doty chrysanthemum 
bears its flowers in a spray, and disbudding would change the 
character of the type. A competent judge would disqualify 
such an exhibit. 

A cut flower, removed from the plant, can not be con- 
sidered in the same way as when on the plant. The judge 
must be familiar with the mechanical points to judge well. 
Consider a plant as a moving force. All sort of degrees and 
curves must be recognized in exhibiting. The Japanese work, 
like painting, is related to flat surfaces, but most of our com- 
positions are related to round surfaces. The exhibitor will 
gain more in arrangement by studying the plants in his garden 
than in any other way. 

Groups of three or five flowers are difficult to judge. The 
difficulties are increased if the exhibitor does not know how 
to cut the flowers properly. There is a time when the flower is 
at its best. If the majority of the exhibitors are disqualified 
for errors, they may be furious, but it will rivet their atten- 











Burpee’s Famous 


Giant Zinnias 
3 Best Colors 


Scarlet, Yellow, Rose 


3 Packets 


(30c Value) 
for only 10c 


A sensational offer to demonstrate the value 
of Burpee Seeds —the best that grow. 8 
beautiful Giant Zinnias, 3 full size packets 
(regular 10c size),—one each of Scarlet, 
Yellow, and Rose (value 30c) sent postpaid 
for only 10c. 


Special Collection Offer 
Burpee’s Best 8 Giant 
Dahlia-Flowered ZINNIAS 


Immense 5 inch flowers like giant decora- 
tive Dahlias. 8 finest colors—Crimson, Light 
Rose, Shell-pink, Old Gold, Old Rose, Golden 
Yellow, White, and Purple—1 packet of 
each of the eight colors (value $1.60) post- 
paid for only $1.00. 


Burpee’s Sweet Peas 
“Best Ten” Collection 


A special collection containing some of the 
most beautiful Sweet Peas in the world— 
Lady Ruffles (light pink), Ambition (laven- 
der), Anglo (cream-pink), Ruffled Rose, 
Ruffled Primrose, Red Boy, Fire, Fordhook 
Blue, Floradale Purple, Floradale (salmon- 
pink). 1 packet of each of the ten varieties 
(value $1.65) postpaid for only $1.00. 


Lovely New Flowers 
Finest 1934 Novelties 


Burpee’s Improved Giant Hybrid Scabiosa. 
Large, round, fully double blooms in rare 
new colors. Pkt. 25c. 
Calendula Art Shades. Many tones and 
shades not previously obtainable. Pkt. 25c. 
Giant Double Fringed Petunia Bizarre. 
Rose-pink and white. Pkt. 75c. 
Chrysanthemum-Flowered Poppy, Salmon- 
Pink. Large, double blooms. Pkt. 25c. 
All four of these exquisite new flowers 
—one packet of each (value $1.50) 
postpaid for only $1.00 


Four Giant 


Ruffled Petunias 


Magnificent 4 inch ruffled 
flowers. 4 finest colors — a 
At 





Pink, Red, White, and Cop- 
per Red—one packet of each : 
(value $1.30) postpaid for 4 


only $1.00. : 
FRE E Double Nasturtium 
Golden Gleam 
With every order from this advertisement 
amounting to $1.00 or more, we will include 
free a regular 15c packet of this sensa- 
tionally popular double Nasturtium, 
FREE = «aguas 
GARDEN BOOK 
World’s greatest garden guide describing 
all best flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s 
Guaranteed Seeds at last year’s low prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
798 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
Mail This Coupon 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
798 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia. 


Send me the items checked below. I 
enclose $........ If my order amounts* 
to $1.00 or more you will include free a 
pkt. of Nasturtium Golden Gleam. 

[] Burpee’s Garden Book, free, 


[] 3 Pkts. Giant Zinnias, 10c. 

[] 8 Giant Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias, 
$1.00. 

[] 10 Sweet Peas—Burpee’s Best, 
$1.00. 

() 4 Giant Ruffled Petunias, $1.00. 
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tion and they will do better next year. If you are a good 
gardener, you will be a good exhibitor, and finally, a good 
judge. 

Alpines should show how the flowers relate to the foliage 
—they have the right number in proportion to the mass. This 
is a group that will show over-feeding plainly. A good judge 
will object to an overfed condition and insist on proper 
characteristics. Difficult plants, well grown, should have more 
credit than those which are easily grown. But frequently they 
are difficult because we try to grow them under the wrong 
conditions. | 

It is no disgrace not to enter many classes. Enter only good 
things, in good condition. It should not be necessary to say 
that flowers must be clean. Be severe with dirty flowers. If it 
is worth while to buy a bulb or plant of good value, it cer- 
tainly is worth while to spend a few minutes to remove dirt 
or spray from the flower before showing it. Spotting by 
sprays is as offensive as dirt, and should be removed before 
the flower is shown. A weak solution of vinegar and water 
will remove Bordeaux mixture. 

A tiger lily, to be exhibited, should have open flowers at 
the base of the stalk, and buds at the top. This brings out a 
maximum of beauty. Do not consider a stalk which has seed 
pods at the base, open flowers in the middle and buds at 
the top. 

At the afternoon session of the second day, Mrs. James Baird, 
president of the New York federation, announced that they 
have for sale a judges’ sheet, a card to list prize-winners, a 
judges’ total score sheet, colored stickers, and cards for exhibits. 
She then introduced the speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. David L. 
George, who spoke on “Flower Arrangements of Different 
Types and Periods.’’ Flower arrangement, she said, is the 
oldest art in the world. It is depicted in the wall paintings in 
Egyptian tombs, dating from 100-300 B.C. One tomb, dat- 
ing from 100 B.C. shows an arrangement of lotus leaves and 
blue cornflowers. Mrs. George defined modernistic arrange- 
ment as the suppression of all that is useless. It usually has a 
geometric form. Mrs. George showed many different flower 
arrangements, and the time was spent in explaining and 
judging them. 

On the following morning, Mrs. Wheeler Peckham gave a 
résumé of the lectures, and the examination followed. In the 
afternoon, most of those attending the course heard Mr. 
Montague Free of the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens speak on 
“House Plants’’ at the New York Horticultural Society’s 
rooms, by invitation of the society. 


Notice 


On the second morning, Mrs. Walter R. Hine spoke on 
“Selecting, Preparing and Arranging Flowers for Home and 
Exhibition.’’ This paper was so interesting that a digest of it 
will be printed in the next issue of Horticulture. 
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Hardy Chrysanthemum 
AMELIA 


Beautiful pink flowering garden 
chrysanthemum. Blooms from 
August until frost. Booking 
orders now for Spring delivery. 
Well grown bushy plants from 
three inch pots. 


30 cents each 


$3.00 per dozen 
$20.00 per hundred 


Send for list of other hardy 

chrysanthemums and our 

Gold Medal delphiniums. 
James Wheeler & Son 


NATICK, MASS. 
On the new Boston Worcester Turnpike 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE. MANAGER 


TREES, VINES and PLANTS 











for Spring Planting—Our New 
Catalog for Spring 1934 now 
ready. Wonderful assortment of 
Apple and Peach Trees, all the 
new and better varieties—Pear, 
Plum and Cherry Trees, grown 
especially for the commercial 
’ orchardist and home owner. 
Small fruits of all kinds. Millions of Strawberry 
plants including Fairfax and Dorset. Beautiful 
shade and ornamental trees, shrubbery and roses. 
Catalog free. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 

BOX N PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 
























1934 FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


Dress up your garden and make yourself the envy of your flower loving neighbors, when you 
parade before them the latest 1934 flower creations, some of which have been All-American Selec- 
tions. This list includes varieties suitable for cutting, for beds or borders and also porch boxes. 
One packet each of the following 5 varieties postpaid for $1 if ordered from this advertisement. 
CALEND CHRYS. HA (Sunshine). This new variety is outstanding among all 
Calendulas known up to the present time and is an All-American Selection for 1934. A fine cut- 
ting variety of a clear buttercup yellow with long loosely arranged petals which give the flower 
the appearance of a Chrysanthemum. Packet 25c. 
ASTER, NEW SUPER GIANT LOS ANGELES. A marvelous new Giants of California 
late type, the largest yet introduced. Flowers very large and most artistic due to the unusual curl- 
ing and interlacing of the petals; pure shell pink; stems unusually long. Packet 25c. 
LARK UR, ENCHANTRESS. A splendid new dwarf branching Double Stock Flowered 
variety, suitable for bedding or pots; a charming soft salmon pink; plants are compact and grow 
about 2 feet high. Packet 25c. 
PETUNIA, BALCONY, NETTED BLUE GEM. A striking new color in the Balcony type 
—steel blue, beautifully netted or veined. The attractive flowers are large and cluster well 
together on the extra long branches which makes this variety of special value for window boxes 
or baskets. Packet 25c. 
RUDBECKIA, KELVEDON STAR. The flowers of this new strain vary both in form and 
coloring but all have dark brown central discs, surrounded by a shining mahogany zone on petals 
of deep orange. A perfect long stemmed flower for cutting. Very floriferous and sturdy habit of 
growth. Packet 40c. 

MICHELL’S FREE 1934 CATALOGUE 


Containing everything for the garden and profusely illustrated, will be mailed on request 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 
512 MARKET STREET ‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


New Seed $5 per packet 


Special Novelties $10 packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Can only be obtained direct 
from him at 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 














West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 

BOX 16 FREDONIA, N. Y. 

Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those won- 

derful new introductions for the table Fredonia, 

Golden Muscat, Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana. 

500 varieties fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, 

etc. State inspected. True to name, size and quality 
FREE. 

$60 each. Write for quotations on 


as represented. OUR 58th YEAR. CATALOG 
quantity and colors desired, 
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TREE PEONIES 


Comprehensive assortment at $2 to 
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Ik 
—™" FRENCH LILACS 


Sixty best varieties available from our 
collection of 180 kinds. Write for sug- 
gestions according to the space you 
may have available. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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FEBRUARY I, 1934 


Will you 
spend 35c 


for 
SUTTON’S 


1934 


Catalogue? 





OR, BETTER 
YET, why not 
invest $1.25 
in Sutton’s 
1934 Catalogue and four packets of 
Sutton’s Famous Seeds as listed be- 
low? The seeds offered are varie- 
ties much wanted in America. They 
are superior strains—two of them* 
improved sorts now offered in the 
United States for the first time. 


Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very 
free flowering with rich colors. 


Sutton’s Improved 
HYBRIDUM DE! “Fr iINIUMs 
Seed packets, 60c and 35c 


Eschscholtzia.* Sutton’s Brightness (New). 
Fiery Orange semi-double flowers with fluted 
petals. 


Calendula.* Chrysantha (New). A new and 
distinct type of Calendula. 


Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and 
Saucer, Pink. Large semi-double flowers re- 
sembling a cup and saucer. 


Order these seeds and the catalogue and 
you’ll have flowers of which you’ll be proud. 
The catalogue will help you select other 
favorite varieties of seed and give you tested 
and proved directions for growing. 


SUTTON & SONS, Ltp. 
Dept. C-14 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





ALLWOODS’ CARNATIONS 


Seeds of beautiful and unusual novelties grown by 
Allwood Brothers of Hayward’s Heath, England, 
famous Carnation specialists. 


Perpetual Border Carnations—English garden 
Carnations surpassing greenhouse type in size, form 
and range of colors. Pedigree seeds, hand-fertilized 
from finest named varieties. 35¢ 

Sweet Wivelsfield—Most successful novelty of 
recent years. An annual and tremendously improved 
a“ een Many new colors. Award of Merit, 

: “Sold in originators’ sealed packets only 
Send for price list 
Cc. A. CRUICKSHANK 
365 Glengrove Ave. W Toronto, Canada 





vent ERY THING 


R 
bes GARDE 


This is the title of our 
annual catalogue. It 
is a beautiful book 
with 32 color pages 
and hundreds of 
interesting illustra- 
tions direct from 
actual photo- 
graphs of results 
from Hender- 
son’s Tested 
Seeds...the fin- 


EVERY MING: : GARDEN : 


est and most PETER H 


95 Comr, ten oun son & Co. 
—e Yorn 


complete we've 
ever issued. ‘ye. 


SEND FOR IT- - 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send Me Your 1934 Catalogue 


1 
PETER HENDERSON ECO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YorRK 





HORTICULTURE 
GRAFTING GRAPES FOR QUALITY 


RAFTED vines of such common varieties of grapes as 
Catawba, Campbell, Concord, Delaware, Iona, Niagara 
and Worden after 17 years in the vineyards of the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, continue to give marked 
increases in yield and greatly improved quality of fruit over 
own-rooted vines of the same varieties. The cost of grafted 
vines is still high, and the profitable use of grafted stock by 
the commercial grape grower is dependent upon several factors, 
but grafted vines are best for home planting. 

When grafting the grape there is a time and a way, not so 
particular as many believe, but rather more particular than in 
grafting most other fruits. In a recent bulletin, Professor 
F. E. Gladwin reports on the behavior of the grafted vines in 
his tests, which were begun in 1915. “Grafting American 
Grapes on Vigorous Stocks’’ is the title of this bulletin, a copy 
of which may be had free of charge, together with the circular 
on grafting, upon request to the experiment station at Geneva. 

All things considered, bench grafting indoors will give best 
results. By this method the vineyardist may expect from 40 
to 60 per cent of his grafts to grow, although as greater skill 
is acquired, a larger proportion will survive. 


ROCKWELL WRITES ABOUT PEONIES 


“‘Peonies,”” by F. F. Rockwell. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price $1.00. 


F. ROCKWELL adds little that is new to peony litera- 
¢ ture but summarizes current knowledge in a way that 
will be helpful to amateur gardeners. The book is an excellent 
guide to the culture of the peony. The author’s remarks on 
the showing of peonies at exhibitions will appeal to persons 
who enjoy this phase of horticulture. ““When cutting the 
blooms,’’ the author advises, “‘the looser or more open the 
fully developed flower, the tighter the bud should be cut, and 
the longer the bud is to be held before opening, the tighter it 
should be cut.” 

Experts sometimes ‘‘sack’’ peony buds before cutting them 
thus keeping the flowers clean and protected against the 
weather. Rockwell explains how this is done. 

Sacking consists in securing a paper bag over each of the buds destined for 
the show. Ordinary half-pound bags—such as are used for groceries—are 
employed. A few days before the selected buds are ready for cutting, a bag is 
slipped over each and held in place by fastening with soft twine, a light 
rubber band, or a pin—just sufficiently tight to hold the mouth of the bag 
loosely about the stem and prevent its being blown off. Each bag should be 
carefully pulled up to,the top of the stem so there will be room for the bud 
to continue to develop inside it without coming into contact with the bottom 
of the bag. 

A small wooden plant iabel with the name of the variety, secured to the 
stem of each flower just below the bag as soon as the latter has been put in 
place, will prove a time-saving convenience and definitely do away with any 
possibility of getting the varieties mixed before they reach the show table. 

There are 74 pages, ten chapters, and a number of illustra- 
tions. The book is designed to be used with peony catalogues. 

















= STAR ROSES 


"GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


Write today for our 


1934 Star Guide to 
Good Roses 


Shows the finest rose creations of the world’s 
foremost hybridizers, including NIGRETTE, the 
world-famous Black Rose of Sangerhausen. 





Describes over 200 finest roses, offered in 2-yr.- 
old FIELD-GROWN plants guaranteed to bloom. 


LUIS BRINAS, 1932 Bagatelle Gold Medal winner 

(our exclusive offering); GOLDEN CLIMBER, 

BLAZE, COUNTESS VANDAL and 40 other fine 

roses shown in natural colors. 

The CONARD-PYLE Co., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 291, Pa. 















Rose Specialists for 37 Years mummmmmmmmme 
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An Annual Event! Schling’s Spring Pa- 

rade of the Latest and Loveliest of the 

Season’s Floral Débutantes — Don’t 
Miss Them! 


Antirrhinum nanum 
grandifiorum, Evensong 
—A charming new 
shade. Chamois pink, 
shading apricot to buff 
75¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $2.00 

Aster, Super-Giant, Los 
Angeles — The proto- 
type of a new giant 
race, shell pink rival- 
ling the Peony in size. 
50¢ pkt. 5 pkts. $2.00 

Calendula, Apricot Queen 
—Bright apricot deep- 
ening in center. A new 

50¢ pkt. 5 pkts. $2.00 

New “Annual Canterbury Belis—will y-* June glory 
to your garden next Fall, Six menete from seed. 
Angelus Bell, deep rose............ 60c pkt. 6 pkts. $3.00 
Liberty Beil, deep violet blue. 60¢ pkt. 6 pkts. $3.00 

Cyclamen tbericum—A charming hardy Cyclamen for 
the rock garden. Blooms on the first snowless day 
5 $1.00 pkt. 6 pkts. $5.00 

The New Livingstene Daisy, Mesembryanthemum 
criniflorum—Easily grown annual of great charm. 
Thrives well in poor soil. In i of rose, crim 





son, pink, buff, apricot........... 75¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $2.00 
Double Shasta Daisies—Fringed pure white double 
flowers of great size................ 50¢ pkt. 5 pkts. $2.00 


Dianthus Loveliness—-Alluringly perfumed flowers 
with deeply fringed petals of a most unique mauve 
tint. Will find enthusiastic admirers......... $1.00 pkt. 

Dianthus Deltoides Erecta—Compact, full of flowers 
with none of the straggly look typical of the species. 
einniageinimiiiiiapieietteiaaenen 75¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $2.00 

Doronicum Pardalianches, Bunch of Gold—Long 
stalked, Daisy-like flowers on 24” to 42” stems. 
Bloom in May and June while all other Doronicums 
bloom in April and May....... $1.00 pkt. 6 pkts. $5.00 

Exacum affine atrocaeruleum—Fragrant pot plant. 
Dark lavender flower with golden yellow stamens 
blooms in 5 months................ 75¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $2.00 

Fuchsia hybrida, Double Dwarf Early-flowering, 
Will bloom in less than five months from seed. In- 
valuable for window boxes oreo for beds in semi- 
ATR. remegnaeneel 00 pkt. 6 pkts. $5.00 

Larkspur, Dwarf Double sicct. yA] Enchantress 
—Charming soft salmon pink. Full flowered, heavy 
spikes on freely branching plants caly 3 in height 
Ideal for bedding. .............++ 35¢ a pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 

Lupinus. Annual King Blue, great spikes, 3-4’ tall of 
Fich Oxford DIUEC..............c000ee00 35¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 
King White, glistening, pure white spikes. Ex- 
quisitely scented. ............00+. 35¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 

New Balcony Petunia, Netted Blue Gem—Steel blue 
and veined with deep violet.....50¢ pkt. 5 pkts. $2.00 

Sweet Pea, Early- flowering—Lavanda—C lear laven- 
der. Four on a stem............... 25¢ pkt. 5 pkts. $1.00 
Exhibition Pink—The richest and most fascinating, 
Clear, lively pink..............0++0+- 25¢ pkt. 5 pkts. $1.00 

Scabiosa Doubie Cattleya—Fluffy, Tuliy double flow- 
ers. Beautiful Orchid color By extra long stems. 
cutiaiatataiitigsiaiaialeeinmeeaitiereiel 35¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 

Statice puberula—Massive blooms, dark violet, on 
gl SE TER NR OTERS, 75¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $2.00 

Verbena Hybrida Grandiflora, Spectrum Red— Of 
dazzling brilliancy................35¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 

Verbena Venosa Lilacina—Mass es of delicate laven- 
der blue flowers. 1 ft............. 60¢ pkt. 4 pkts. $2.00 

Sunshine Zinnias—A shaggy mass of long, narrow, 
cylindrical, ray-like petals curiously curled and 
interlaced, Pastel shades......... 35¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $1.00 


The Collection Novelties, Cet2!00 $12.00 





Golden Flower of the Incas! 


A superb novelty, sensa- 
— = tion of two seasons and 
r 1 a prize winner wherever 


} 2 } shown— 


Tithonia 
Speciosa 








Schling’s great spe- 
cialty—Grows in a 
single season from 8 
to 12 feet in height, 
covered with brilliant bloom of an intense golden 
vermilion. Sown outdoors a April, blooms in 











September.. nine ..75¢ pkt. 5 pkts. $3.00 
AN HERB GARDEN 
Most fascinating of garden hobbies! Do you know the 


lore of herbs, the indefinable allure of their beauty 
and fragrance? A new-old garden delight awaits you 
full of romantic associations with gardens of yester- 
day and the gentle arts of cookery and healing. Start 
with this list and by the end of a season you will be 
a confirmed enthusiast— 

Anise, 15¢—Borage, 15¢—Camomile, 15¢—Chives, 
25¢—Curled Chervil, 25¢—Curled Cress, 10¢—Diill, 
15¢—Fumitory, 15¢—Hyssop, !5¢—Horehound, 15¢ 
—Mugwort, 15¢—Rosemary, 25¢—Rue, 15¢—Sage, 
15¢—St. Johnwort, 15¢—Summer Savory, 15¢—Sweet 
Basil, 15¢—Sweet Fennel, 15¢—Sweet Lavender, 25¢ 
—Sweet Marjoram, {5¢—Sweet Woodruff, i5¢— 
Tansy, 15¢—Thyme, 25¢—Wormweod, 15¢. 


. Packet Each 
The Collection | GacketEaeh $3.50 
(Herbs take little room and are of the easiest culture) 
Send for “THE BOOK FOR GARDEN 


LOVERS”—35c a copy. Mailed free if 
first order is for $2.00 or more. 


Schlings Seeds 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
MADISON AVE. NEAR S8TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
N.B.—To forestall anxious inquiries— 
Schling’s famous $1.00 “‘Get Acquainted’’ 
Collection of 10 rare flower varieties—a 


$3.50 value—is still obtainable at the 
ot 00 ove mat same price—ONE DOLLAR. 
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Water Lilios 


Gorgeous colors, exquisite fragrance, 
day and night bloomers. Easy to care for. 
* 

Complete Water Garden — 
Three hardy Marliac Lilies, 
yellow, white, pink; 3 aquatic 
and 3 rock plants, regular 
$3.50 value — only $2.95. 
TROPICAL AND GARDEN FISH 
Brilliant and unusual species; collections 














at reasonable prices. 
Lilies, Aquatic Plants and Orna- 
2161 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





1934 CATALOG IN COLORS — FREE 
— q Describes and illustrates in color 
ook mental Fishes. Write today for 
free copy. 
8 RARE ROCK PLANTS 
From the 425 Varieties 


our immense collection of Water 
BELDT $ Clquoxtum 
offered in our free Catalog 


Alyssum serpyllifolium ...... $.35 
Anemone patens nuttalliana . .25 
Androsace sarmentosa ...... 35 
Arabis procurens ............ 35 
Armeria caespitosa .......... 50 
CO rr -15 
Asperula cynanchica ........ 35 
Astragalus Blakei ........... 50 


We also grow large quantities of 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, Peren- 
nials and everything grown in a 
first class nursery. 
10% discount on cash orders before 
March 10 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 


DEPT. H BARRE, VT. 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


S59 and6!i PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 





THE PACKARD BIRD FOOD 


A 251b. bag mailed postpaid for $3. The birds 
need it so much this bitter winter weather. 
“HAVE A 
HEART” FEEDER 


For suet and 
bird food, 
both. 
Price $2.60, two 
for $5.00 


In nesting time it 
makes an excel- 
lent robin shelf. 


Everythingfor 
Wild Birds, catalogue free. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 WASHINGTON STREET, CANTON, MASS. 


HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS: 8, 25, 50 
splendid kinds for 1, 8, 5 dollars respec- 
ar: Ghose & Oo., ‘Townend, Darjeeling, 
ndia 









HORTICULTURE 
ANNUAL LINARIAS FOR BULB BEDS 


OMETIMES it seems to me that our development in 
gardening may be measured by the variety of our “‘bed- 
ding’ plants and of our bulb bed “‘fillers’’ in particular. 
Lovely as forget-me-nots, violas, Virginia stock, nemophila, 
and the customary ground-work plants for bulb beds may be, 
we often sigh for more variety in this class. The essentials of 
a setting for bulbs are dwarf or semi-dwarf plants of loose, 
graceful growth. In these respects dwarf linarias measure up 
well. 

I have seen an unusual and quite stunning arrangement of 
little Anomatheca cruenta (mostly self-sown) appearing 
above prostrate Linaria alpina. L. alpina hybrids are rather 
taller and run mostly to shades of yellow, often combined 
with brown, and are excellent for beds of the lower growing 
narcissi and tulips. L. anticaria is not unlike the L. alpina 
hybrids. L. origanifolia, although a perennial in California, 
is a most satisfactory annual in the East. I used it there to 
achieve a happy foundation of lavender in various bulb beds. 

L. cymbalaria, the Kenilworth ivy, and its white form, 
proved splendid for informal plantings of bulbs near the 
wild garden, although it is too rampant for the ordinary 
bulb bed. 

L. maroccana in rich shades of purple is altogether delight- 
ful with the tallest of the tulips, especially where the bulbs 
are left in the ground after flowering, for this linaria blossoms 
until late Autumn so profusely that the foliage becomes prac- 
tically unnoticeable. If thinned out while young, each plant 
will develop into a graceful little bush. 

The rather recently introduced L. maroccana var. Fairy 
Bouquet, has, on the contrary, a very trim and squat shape. 
It can be used for lower growing bulbs than the type, but 
should be planted closer or not thinned so severely, as its stiff 
little shape is not its strong point. In this variety there is a 
wide range of colors. 

All these linarias may be either sown in situ or else grown 
under glass and transplanted. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


eal 


HARTWEGI LUPINES IN VIRGINIA 


—, in the Spring, I planted seed of the Hartwegi an- 
nual lupines after innoculating them with a commercial 
product for garden peas and beans. There was a vigorous 
germination within four days. When the weather was warm, 
the seedlings were moved to their permanent place in the 
cutting garden. I moved all the soil possible with each plant 
in order to disturb as little as possible the nodules that had 
formed on the roots. The plants have flourished without any 
extra care other than weeding and general cultivation at 
intervals. 

This variety is advertised as branching freely from the base. 
However, only about 20 per cent of the plants that I have 
actually are branching from the base. The other 80 per cent 
are single stem plants with branches at intervals up the stem. 
They are the only ones that have bloomed so far, and they 
are quite lovely. The soft blue and pure white are like wax 
and so fresh are the blooms that they are a joy to gather to 
arrange with delphinium and phlox. The plants that are 
branching at the ground seem slow in showing any signs of 
blooming. They are only about half the height of the others— 

















icant: Den he: tn titel Choice Shrubs for Garden 
When you want some extra choice Ever- Fothergilla major 
at song Trees and Plants at reasonable Tripterygium regeli 
Quality and Service guaranteed 2-8 f 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES mia vines 
(Zhurlews e ont ® See S See.) VAN DER VOET NURSERIES 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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DIENER’S 
Monster Petunine 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize- 
winners. Largest 
and finest giant 
Petunias in the 
world. SINGLE 
$.50 per pack- 
age; DOUBLB 
Petunias (either 
frilled or smooth 
petaled) $1.00 
per package. 
Diener’s new 
giant white dou- 
ble Shasta ou 
most outstanding we 
[555 aevelen. Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 
Flowers over five inches across on long stems. 
PRICE: $.25 per package. 

Dahlia seeds. Diener’s giant double, the world’s 
greatest perfected flower twelve weeks from sow- 
ing. Flowers of enormous size on perfect, wiry 
stems. Package $.75. 

Catalog of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 








GORGE ee 105 
Just tointroduce Kellogg's many Big Bargain 
offers on Flowers, Shrubbery, Fruits and Ber- 
ries, we'll send you 6 of our special big gorge- 


ous gladiolas, all different colors, all foronly 10c 
ponerse. This offer gg wn until March 10th. 





y 6 bulbs to afamily. This special offer is made 
to show quality only and is not the regular price 
of these bulbs. A real 60c value anywhere. Order 
from this ad—stamps or coin. 

Big Bargain Catalog FREE (26) 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2926 Three Rivers, Mich. 





100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
$5.50 value for only $2.50 


Ten large bulbs each of the following 
varieties Prepaid! 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 
Dr. Bennett Nancy Hanks 


E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions 
of these and many others send for our new 
1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPS 





Gladiolus Bulbs 


Dahlias, Peonies, German and Japan- 
ese Iris, Hardy Phlox, Gaillardias, 
Madonna Lilies, Seal Flowers, Red 
Hot Pokers, Chinese Lantern plants. 


Low prices on quality stock 
Catalog Free 


HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 


SCUTELLARIA INDICA 
var. JAPONICA 


Compact tufts with greyish leaves 

and spires of blue or lilac flowers. 

Pot grown plants, 50c each, postpaid 
Our 1934 Catalog Now Ready 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Box 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 


Choice Rock Plants 


and Iris 
CARL STARKER GARDENS 


JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 
1934 Catalogue Now Ready 























FLOWER SHOP FOR SALE: In a town of 
22,000; also greenhouses with 8 acres; 
together or separately. Located in a thriv- 
ing flower area, 80 miles —_ of Philadel- 
phia, in New Jersey. K. H. E., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE PITCHER PLANT 
Sarracenia purpurea 


Strange, hollow, red-streaked green 
water pitchers of leaves, and sturdy 
stemmed oddly built “flowers” that re- 
semble a cross between a Chinese pagoda 
and a madder-purple umbrella. Fully 
hardy, easy from seed, and will grow in 
wettest bog or ordinary garden soil. 


Pkt. 20c; special pkg. 50c. 
A thousand other Rare Flowers 
From Seed are offered in my in- 
teresting and very different cata- 
log. Write Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 











CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


SHORE ROAD, GREENS FARMS 
CONNECTICUT 


Beautiful, rare and unusual rock and 
alpine plants suitable for climatic 
conditions in all parts of the country. 
Large collections of Primulas and 
Saxifragas. 

The TRUE form of Rosa Roulettii. 
FREE CATALOGUE on how to 
have continuous bloom in the rock 
garden. 





7 
Pentstemon Grandiflorus 
The new shell leaf Pentstemon 
Flowers of clear lavender 
and very large, harmonizing beautifully with the 
silver green foliage. Sturdy spikes, no staking 
needed. Plants make good clumps, are very hardy 
and stay tidy all season. Ideal for the border. A 
new plant everyone admires. Field-grown plants, 
blooming in June and July. Order now and we will 
ship at planting time. 4 for $1 postpaid; 12 for 
$2 not prepaid. A FREE SURPRISE GIFT (cor- 
rectly labeled) for border or rock garden (state 
preference) with all orders received before March 
Ist. Send for list of perennial and rock plants. 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


RARE NATIVE SEEDS 


From the Pacific Northwest 
Campanula Piperi, Polemonium elegans, Iris 
innominata, Synthyris schizantha, Olematis 
hirsutissima, Lupinus Lyallii and 200 others, 
Our seeds are true to name. List gladly sent. 


CARL S. ENGLISH, JR. 
10505 First Ave. N. W., Seattle, Washington 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 








Best by Test 





Alpine Garden Seeds 
5e per packet 
and 
Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 








HORTICULTURE 


about three feet. The chief value of these annual lupines is 
their usefulness as a cut flower. They branch and bloom again 
when cut. 

These lupines and the polyphyllus hybrids I have are grow- 
ing in soil that is well drained. In the soil has been worked a 
goodly supply of wood ashes and cow manure. Certainly it is 
not an acid soil. However, the native lupine of our mountains 
requires acid soil, and is usually found growing with Cypri- 
pedium acaule and Iris verna on sandy mountain slopes. I 
would like some of the advocates of acid for L. polyphyllus 
to report success with these three natives growing side by side 
with their polyphyllus hybrids. When such a report comes in 
I will have to turn my garden bottom side up and begin all 
over. 

—T. F. Martin. 
Middlebrook, Va. 


KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


OME years ago, when they were newly advertised in the 
catalogues, we bought half a dozen plants of the Korean 
chrysanthemum. It was described as a white flower, usually 
turning pink with age. The first year, two or three of these 
plants flowered, not vigorously, with smallish white flowers 
which turned very slightly pink as they died. They did not 
make good sprays and were of very little use for cutting. In 
succeeding winters, with the usual Tennessee habit of an 
interchange of quite warm weather with frost, and occasional 
zero temperatures, throughout the Winter months, most of 
the plants succumbed and we did not greatly mourn their loss, 
but the remaining ones were moved and divided. 

Last year, rather to our surprise, we found four plants 
alive, and they did well again this year. All of them flowered 
and to our great pleasure two of them, after showing deep 
rose-pink buds, opened flowers of a true deep pink—nearly 
the color of the pink cosmos among which they grew, but a 
slightly more pleasing shade as there is less blue in it. There 
was no white on the flowers. They were two and one-half to 
three and one-quarter inches across, with strong stems and in 
good sprays, and they made splendid cut flowers lasting two 
weeks in water. They flowered at the same time as the white 
Koreans, starting in September and lasting till severe frost cut 
them down. 

There is no question but that they are the Korean variety, 
as the foliage and form of the plant is quite distinctive. But 
the question in my mind is, are these pink-flowering plants, 
which must have come among the original buy of the decid- 
edly inferior white species, a pink variety of the species, or 
are they a chance hybridization which came to us by good 
luck? The pink plants may be hardier than the white species, 
and I hope they are now firmly established. 


—E. E. R. Lodge. 
South Pittsburgh, Tenn. 














At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 


Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . 











ANNUAL CANTERBURY BELLS 
Bring Spring to September Gardens 


START SEED NOW INDOORS 
Angelus Bell—Rose; Liberty Bell—-Violet 
Mixed Colors—blue, pink, rose, white 
35c pkt., 3 for $1.00 
Seed Catalog Free 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 























CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
Illustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


; ™ “Longview” aunt, — Crichton, Ala. 
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You can grow 
your own plants 


WITH GOOD RESULTS 


with 


CELO-GLASS 


© e CaF 1800887 4H8 OtHERe 


END FOR Harry R. O'Brien's booklet “Out- 

witting Jack Frost” today. It's just fuli of valu- 
able information on growing flower and vege- 
table plants under Cel-O-Glass. Every gardener 
should have a copy. 

Merely enclose 10c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing and postage. And remember: Cel-O-Glass 
makes a light, easy-to-handle sash, that does not 
break like glass or tear like cloth. It is guaranteed 
for 5 years. That's why, when you purchase Cel- 
O-Glass, be sure the name Cel-O-Glass is stamped 
on the selvage. Only the genuine is so marked, 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept. H2 Wilmington, Delaware 







Send for this booklet 
now. Enclose 10c in 
stamps to cover mail- 
ing and postage costs, 





Forget-Me-Not Flowered 
Anchusa, 4 for $1 


Anchusa myosotidiflora. 1-2 ft. A distinctive dwarf 
Anchusa with lovely rich blue Forget-Me-Not-like 
flowers in late May and June. Especially adapted 
to semi-shady borders or rock gardens and a deep 
moist soil. $5 for 25; $9 for 50. Field plants. 
Baltic Ivy. A truly hardy ‘‘English Ivy." Identi- 
cal in habit. Clings to masonry. 3 yr. olds, $1 ea. 
Sent postpaid. Specials on other plants. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
DEPT. H GROSSE ILE, MICHIGAN 





Alpines and Dwarf Shrubs 


Latest imported novelties and newly 
introduced native plants. 


Send for Catalogue 


OREGON GARDENS 
515 N. E. Columbia Blvd., Portland, Oregon 


BEEKEEPING A Help to 
Learn how Independent 


Monthly Bee IBoth for Living 
urnal— On 
year 190 page $1 00 "| Small space needed 
—. “First 3 Little outlay 
se Good returns 
Catalog FREE 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, BOX H, HAMILTON, ILL. 











Plan Your Garden yourself 
Become Your Own Garden Architect 
With the aid of THE GARRISON GARDEN 
CHARTS you can plan your whole planting with- 
out the help of a landscape gardener or professional 
horticulturist—at a fraction of the cost. All the 
fun of planning your own garden and twice the 

in achievement. . .. THE GARRISON GARD 

CHARTS: A charted encyclopedia of garden mate- 
rial. Twelve large charts now $5.00 postpaid. 

THE GARRISON GARDEN CHARTS 

BOX MH, PECKSLAND RD., CREENWICH, CONN. 





Jichatvaunts 


Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries 
is full of dependable infor- 
mation, valuable to every 
Strawberry grower. It fea- 
tures DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal 
Qualiry Berries from the 
U.S. Dept. of Agr. Common 
4 sense methods and these 


- : - y - : ." 
‘ Bu! better varieties mean pro- 
. ae ™) fits for you. This Book tells 
: " copy. 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. 


how. Write today for free 
324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 





For Better 
Fruits and 
Flowers 


Prune! 


It is easy to do good work with the BARTLETT 
COMPOUND LEVER PRUNERS. Used and en- 
dorsed by experts. We make a complete line of 
Pruning tools, shears, saws, trimmers, etc. Write 
for free illustrated catalog. 


BARTLETT MFG, 60, 2°% 21: 2002 &. crann 


BLVD., DETROIT, MICH, 





Established 40 Years 


Pulv. Peat Moss $2.50 bale 

Pulv. Cow Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Bone Meal $2.25 100 Ibs. 


Lawn and Field Seeds 
Special Prices in Quantities 


E.L.SHUTE & CO. 
616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia 
Plant Stakes 


S-L- Plant Labels 


For Neater Gardens 
A trial lot of 25, 36” stakes for $2.00 postpaid. 
We want a member in each garden club as our 
agent in her club and community. If you have some 
Spare time and are interested, write us. 


W. B. ESSELEN 
80 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








CLASSIFIED 


RARE HARDY Azaleas, Bhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beech 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, sen 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 








FOR SALE: True Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory seed. Price 25c a packet. Grown by 
Miss Rose Dorman, Nicholasville, Ky. 





DELPHINIUMS: Seeds planted now will 
blossom this year. Bright blue singles 
awarded Silver Medal 1933. Large packet 
of about 500 seeds, $1.00. Mrs. W M. 
Estabrook, Stow, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS FANOCIER’S GUIDEBOOK 
FOR 1934. Copyrighted, authoritative, val- 
uable information. Culture; Insecticides; 
Diseases; Societies; Importation; Prize- 
winners, which, when, where, etc. Oopy on 
request. HERBERT O. EVANS, Som Rd., 
Bedford, Ohio. 





HIMALAYAN Flower Seeds: 8, 25, 50 
splendid kinds for $1.00, $3.00, $5.00. G. 
Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Re- 
duced prices. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





GRAPE VINES: Concord and Niagara, 2 
year No. 1; 4 for 50c; 12 for $1.25; 25 for 
$2.00 postpaid. Catalogue free. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





RARE PLANT MATERIAL: Seeds of many 
kinds for the rockery, border, alpine and 
miniature garden. Baby evergreens, cacti 
and succulents, Instructive catalogue free. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 





FOR SALE OR RENT: A lovely perennial 
garden, surrounding a simple summer dwell- 
ing in Maine. Apply to Mrs. Wm. T. 
Sampson, 1613 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 





HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Abercrombie, John. 
Allen, W. F., Co. 
Arenius, Arthur A. 
Austin & McAslan Ltd. 
Barr & Sons. 
1934. 
Breck, Joseph, & Sons. 
Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. 
Chautauqua Dahlia Fields. 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) 
Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) 


(Salisbury, Md.) 


(Phila., Pa.) 


(821 W. Pender St., Vancouver, Canada. ) 
“‘Allen’s book of berries, 1934.” 
(59 Bliss Rd., Longmeadow, Mass.) 
(91-95 Mitchell St., Glasgow, Scotland.) 
(11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, Lond., England.) 
Bulbs for spring planting, lilies, gladioli, etc.” 
(85 State St., Bost., Mass.) 
‘‘Annual garden book, 1934.” 
(Mayville, N.Y.) 
“Star roses.”’ 
“Résumé of the finest things in hardy orna- 


**1934 seed list.” 
‘Gladiolus, 1934.” 
“Seeds, 1934.” 
“Seeds, 
(General 1934 catalog.) 


**1934 price list.”’ 


mental plants, originated and introduced during recent years.”’ 


Deposit Seed Co. 

Dickson & Robinson Ltd. 
bulbs, trees, plants.”’ 

Don, A. L., & Co. (Paterson, N.J.) 
1934.” 


(Deposit, N.Y.) 


Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa.) 
(10505 First Ave., 


English, Carl S., Jr. 


**1934 seeds.”’ 
(Cathedral St., Manchester, England.) 


**1934, seeds, 


“Seeds, plants, bulbs, and garden supplies, 


“Garden book, 1934.” 
Seattle, Wash.) ‘‘Seeds of rare and un- 


usual plants from the Pacific Northwest, 1934.” 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries. 
Hardy Plant Nursery. (Lyons, Kans.) 
Hufeld, Fritz. 
N.Y.) 
Kellogg, R. M., Co. 
Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) 
Kingsley, W. H. 
tion, 1933-1934.” 
Knap Hill Nursery. 
Lasch Floral Gardens. 
*‘Dahlias.”” 
Lester Rose Gardens. 
Miller, Claude M. 
Leicester, England.) 
Muller-Sealey Co. Inc. 
vegetables.”’ 
Oliver, W. W., Mfg. Co. 
pots, bird feeders, etc.) 
Pearce, Rex D. (Merchantville, N.J.) 
Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Briston, Pa.) 
Preece & Nicholls. 


(Monterey. Cal.) 


(Glen Saint Mary, Fla.) 
“‘Delphiniums and other perennials.”’ 
(Agent for U.S.A., John F. Anders, Kitchawan Nursery, Kitchawan, 
(Seeds of perennials, 1934.) 
(Three Rivers, Mich.) 
“Kilgore’s bred-rite seeds, 1934.” 
(Eden Gladiolus Gardens, Hayward, Cal.) 


(Woking, Surrey, England.) 
(1435 Dill Ave., South Euclid, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


(1483 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y.) 


(General catalog.) 


**1934."" (Ornamentals and fruits.) 
‘Gladiolus of distinc- 


“Bulletin, 12.” 


“Roses of Monterey.” 


(Formerly business of Rev. J. F. Anderson. Smeeton Westerby, 
*“‘Gentiana sino-ornata. Plant labels.”’ 
(145 West 45th St., N.Y.C.) 


“Spring 1934, flowers and 


(Plant labels, flower 


“Seeds of rare plants.”’ 
“Rock plants, bulbs, perennials.” 
(Pen-Y-Bryn Nursery, R.M.D. 3, Victoria, B.C., Canada.) 


‘Price list of native and foreign alpine, rock and woodland plants.”’ 


Premier Dahlia Gardens. 
chrysanthemums. ”’ 
Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) 
Ransom Nursery. (Geneva, Ohio.) 
Reuter Seed Co., Inc. 
Salbach, Carl. 
Schling, Max. 
Schumacher, F. W. 
winter planting.”’ 
Simon, I. N., & Son. 
Simpson, W. H., % Sons. 
“‘Seed and plant catalogue, 1934.”’ 
Smith, Dr. H. H. 
latest introductions, 1934.”’ 
Stanford, K. C. 


(31 Mertz Ave., Hillside, N.J.) 


**1934 annual. 

“Newer plants and seeds.”’ 
(New Orleans, La.) 
(657 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Cal.) 
(618 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.) 
(P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass.) 


(529 Market St., Phila., Pa.) 
(209 Monument Rd., Birmingham, 16, England.) 


(19605 Beach Cliff Blvd., Rocky River, Ohio.) 


(Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, South Africa.) 


**1934, dahlias and 
Plants, seeds, bulbs.’’ 

*‘Garden book, 1934.” 

**1934, Gladiolus, dahlias.” 
“‘A book for garden lovers.” 


“Seeds for fall and 


“Seeds for market gardeners.” 


“‘Dahlias, 


“Catalogue of South 


African native seeds, bulbs and succulent plants, Jan. 1934.” 


Siindermann, F. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd. 
Tanaka Boekibu. 
plants, our crop of Autumn 1933.” 
Townsend, E. W., & Sons. 
them, 1934.”’ 
Trivett’s. 
garden guide. 1934.”’ 
Turkenburg’s Zaadhandel. 
Unwin, W. J., Ltd. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. 
général, 1934." 
shrubs. ) 


(Botan. Alpengarten, Lindau-Bodense, Bavaria.) 
(Reading, England.) 
(24 Nipponbashi 5-chome, Osaka, Japan.) 


(Salisbury, Md.) 
(59 &% 61 Park Pl., N.Y.C.) 
(Bodegraven, Holland.) 
(Histon, Cambridgeshire, England.) (General catalog, 1934.) 


(4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris ler, France.) 
(Catalogs of seeds of hardy and greenhouse plants, trees and 


“Seeds.” 
“‘Sutton’s seeds, 1934.” 

“Seed list of alpine 
“Strawberries and how to grow 
“*Trivett’s seed catalogue, illustrated 


(General catalog, 1934.) 


“Catalogue 


Vaughan’s Seed Store. (47-49 Barclay St., N.Y.C.) ‘‘Gardening illustrated, 1934.” 


Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. 
stock, 1934." 


(Bridgman, Mich.) 


“‘A complete line of nursery 








FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practical enthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
Helpful hints to correspond- 

‘| ents. Reports of tests. More 
} | facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 

Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 


115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 





Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 














PFITZER'S JUNIPER, 5 for $2 


Growing-on size, 12-18 in. high. 2-3 yrs. old 
One of America’s most popular spreading evergreens 
for foundation and group plantings. Fine bluish- 
green. Easily grown and hardy everywhere. Plant a 
quantity of this small size for transplanting later. 
Grow your own beautiful specimen evergreens. Sure 
to grow. $9 for 25; $15 for 50, sent postpaid. 
Also Chinese Cotoneasters, French Lilacs, 
and other choice plants in growing-on sizes. Spe- 
cials on Perennials. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
Dept. H GROSSE ILE, MICHIGAN 


FEBRUARY 1, 1934 


LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 


of Landscape Architecture 
Groton, Mass. 


Courses in Landscape Architecture including 
Horticulture and Garden Design, given to a 
limited number of students in residence. 
Anne Baker, Director. Spring term starts 
April 2, 1934. Write for Catalog. 


Do You Need Help! 


Women trained in Garden Mainte- 
nance, Greenhouse Management, 
Farm Management and Poultry. 


Apply to Bureau of Vocation of 
Alumnae Association 
SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener—estate superintendent: Workin 
in practical landscaping of any type an 
has the creative mind to make a beautiful 
picture of landscape planting to suit. Sin- 
gle, capable of taking charge. Will go any- 
where. A-1 references. F. F. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 














Married gardener, middle age, one child, 
three years old, wishes position as superin- 
tendent on private estate. Has long years 
of experience in greenhouse and landscape 
work, including vegetable gardens, also 
knowledge of dairy and poultry. Can fur- 
nish best references of private and com- 
mercial places. Rudolph Bauerle, Box 55, 
Woodbury, L. I., New York. 





Gardener or assistant, 28, desires position. 
Trained in greenhouse jobs, or as & helper. 
A graduate of Essex County Agricultural 
School. Seven years’ experience in green- 
house and outdoor gardening. Excellent ref- 
erences furnished. H. L. S., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, superintendent, caretaker; good 
grower of flowers and vegetables; an effi- 
cient and dependable estate manager, wants 
position. F. Du., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: Thoroughly experienced, new or 
old work. Age 39, two adult children. 
Month or part time work, Massachusetts 
preferred. N. L. F., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener caretaker: Married, 10 years last 

osition, understands all branches garden- 
ing, care of live stock, poultry. Excellent 
reference. Address Box 174, Duxbury, 
Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker-gardener, 
near Boston. Experienced in care of lawns, 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. Single, sober, 
industrious, 29 years old. Five years in de- 
veloping an estate. Excellent references. 
Very moderate pay. RB. W. B., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wishes position on private estate. 
Over 30 years’ experience in the care of 
ornamental grounds, gardens and glass. of 
English parentage, married, no children, 
Well recommended. P. C. M., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Position as superintendent on a gentleman’s 
estate. Capable of entire charge. Conscien- 
tious, agricultural college graduate, wide 
experience on fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
pools, rock gardens, lawns, live stock and 
poultry. Married, age 45, one child. F. M. 
S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Graduate horticulturist of proven ability. 
Early training Germany, England; long 
American experience, private and commer- 
cial. Expert in greenhouse, nursery, land- 
scape and decorative gardening. Capable 
developing and planting with skill and 
taste. Attractive gardens and pleasure 
rounds. Efficient manager. Married, no 
amily. References. H. P. S., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gentleman wishes to recommend his late 
head gardener, life experience in green- 
houses and all branches outside. FP. 0., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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Die, aie dime or stampa today! Get Vicks 
y= ye , new Garden and Floral 
7 pas ae Cuide — same low prices 
we a edhe last year — many 
we a oe 

(Lt 
Aster sp 


JAMES VICK, 282 Pleasant Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Position as head gardener or assistant, in- 
side or out, an all-around man, industrious 
and sober. Best of reference. J. M. V., Care 
of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires responsible position. Ex- 
perienced in all branches of private estates, 
also experienced in commercial greenhouse 
work. Age 43, married, one child, age 14. 
Five years in last place. S. J. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





